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This newsletter is intended to provide some information and to stimulate discus- 
sion about the presence of international students at Concordia. Much of its con- 
tent is adapted from "In Our Own Self Interest", a document published by the Can- 
adian Bureau of Statistics. 


The student population at Concordia, as in other universities, has changed drama- 
tically over the past decade and we can expect that there will continue to be 
even greater increases in diversity over the next decade. What are some of the 
identifiable changes? An increase in mature students studying during the day, a 
smal] but steady influx of senior citizens, more women entering traditionally 
male schools such as commerce and engineering, students who have a broad exper- 
iential background but a limited academic background and an increase in students 
from abroad. It is these students, our international students, towards which 
this newsletter is directed. 


Why the international student? 


Actually all of the "new" students mentioned above deserve as much attention as 
the international student. Hopefully future issues of the newsletter can concen- 
trate on teaching adults and suggestions for coping with very heterogenous classes. 
The topic of the international students was chosen because I think their difficul- 
ties are more acutely felt, their adjustment to university life more tenous, and 
their presence more frequently ignored than that of other students. 


Teaching and learning are affected by a multitude of variables that are not 
purely intellectual. They are usually ambiguous, they can be emotional, envir- 
onmental and cultural. As the diversity of students in the classrooms increases, 
So do the variables involved in successful teaching. 


I think there are clear differences in the ways in which students approach univ- 
ersity education and their classroom relationships based at least somewhat on 
cultural training. Some of the more obvious differences that I have noticed in- 
clude motivation towards achievement, willingness to participate verbally, will- 
ingness to challenge the instructor or other students. Sometimes the subject 
matter of a course is based on values that are not universal and little time is 
spent on exploring or explaining This becomes especially apparent in most areas 


that are not a "pure" science such as 
Philosophy, Economics, Applied Social 
Science, Sociology, Psychology, Poli- 
tical Science etc. 


As an international student myself in 
the States I remember being overwhelm- 
ed by the speed with which we covered 
material. In literature classes in 
England it was not unusual to spend 
three months reading one book. Every 
word, sentence and comma was analyzed. 
Although I had never experienced any 
difficulties academically in England I 
was placed on academic probation my 
first term in America - I was failing 
miserably. Why? Was I dumb? No, I 
was confused. I'd never written a term 
paper in my life, never been asked to 
participate with others in a class- 
room, not to mention the fact that I 
did not know a beanie from a brownie. 
And I was from another Western, English 
speaking country. I cannot begin to 
imagine what it must be like to learn 
a new language, a new code of behavior 
completely and simultaneously concen- 
trate on being successful academically. 


Why do the world's students come to Can- 
ada? According to a survey conducted 
by the Canadian Bureau for Internation- 
al Education over 30% of their respon- 
dents mentioned the presence of family 
or friends in Canada as a reason for 
the choice of Canada. As the authors 
of "A Patron for the World?" put it, 
Canada has many foreign students be- 
cause Canada is, in many ways, a young 
nation of immigrants. 


Canada is also attractive simply be- 
cause it is a developed country with 
good educational systems. In addition, 
we have rarely been in a dominant pos- 
ition in international politics. In 
the minds of many in the third world, 
therefore, we have little of the nega- 
tive image associated with the U.S. and 
some European countries. 


Another factor which is so ubiquitous 
that it is difficult for us to be fully 
conscious of its effects - we speak 


the two most international languages in 
the world. A country such as the Neth- 
erlands has had to offer a variety of 
special programs in English in order to 
give its educational system a more 
international appeal. 


Canada is not obliged to seek students. 
Students apply in large numbers and our 
"problem" is often. perceived as one of 
keeping students out. Partly for this 
reason there has been no national and 
very little provincial planning of our 
handling of international students. 


The past few years have seen a rapid 
growth in our international students 
population. 


At the same time, the countries of ori- 
gin have changed. The United States 

has traditionally been our largest source 
of foreign students, but in the past 

few years the number from the U.S. has 
remained reasonably stable while the 
number from the rest of the world has 
grown. The most visible increase in 
students has been from Hong Kong. 


For a long time Canada was a major ex- 
porter of students. Only since the late 
sixties have we become a net importer. 


There has been and continues to be ser- 
ious debate on many levels as to the 
presence of international students in 
Canada. The public fears tax dollars 
paying for their education, loss of 

jobs through immigration and their tak- 
ing university places away from Canadians. 


As the Canadian Bureau for International 
Education states, it is actually a ques- 
tion of self-interest to Canada. It is 
in our self-interest to continue en- 
couraging international students to enter 
our schools 

if 1. the presence of international stu- 
dents improves the quality of the 
educational experiences offered 

by the institution 


or 


if 2. our reception of international 
students furthers the long or 
short range economic and poli- 
tical interests of Canada 


abroad 
or 


if 3. there is an immediate financial 
return from the presence of 
international students in 


Canada. 


1. The oi] crisis, beginning in 1973, 
has helped us realize that our world is 
going to change a great deal over the 
next generation. Much of this change 
will be beyond our control but it will 
affect us nonetheless. Therefore it is 
critically important that Canadians, 
especially future Canadian leaders, be 
far more aware of the world outside 
Canada than they are today. 


Personal contact with people of diff- 
erent cultures and values, of differ- 
ent economic and political backgrounds 
is a unique means to advance our under- 
standing of the world outside Canada. 
Properly managed, the presence of the 
world's students in Canada can further 
this understanding. This is only true 
however if the foreign students in 
Canadian institutions are in regular 
contact with their Canadian colleagues. 


2. It is difficult to determine the 
effects on our relations abroad of 
Canada's reception of foreign students. 
However, studies done in other coun-: 
tries suggest a significant impact. 
Certainly, governments act as if 

they believe this: Canada offers 
scholarships as part of cultural ex- 
change agreements, and other coun- 
tries encourage students to enter as 
a conscious part of their foreign 
policy. If we accept that there is 

a long term impact on Canada's 
international role from our reception 
of international students, these 
students should receive the best 
possible treatment: we want the im- 
pact to be positive. 


3. It should not be expected that 
those foreign students defined as being 
of benefit to the Canadian educational 
system should bring Canada a signifi- 
cant financial return. Nevertheless, 
several studies suggest that Canada 
does break even financially - they 
suggest that the expenditure of money 
by the Canadian taxpayer through grants 
to institutions is roughly equal to 

the amount of money imported into 
Canada by incoming students. This 
international student money would not 
otherwise find its way into the economy. 


Having thus presented a variety of rea- 
sons for the continued presence of in- 
ternational students in Canada I would 
now like to bring the issue a little 
closer to our own community. How does 
this changing student population affect 
us as teachers? If we hold the assump- 
tion that it is important for inter- 
national students to have a positive 
experience at Concordia, how can we help 
ensure this? And - what are some of the 
difficulties that are experienced by 
Concordia in adapting to these "new" 
students? 


Currently a small task group is investi- 
gating some of these questions. Inter- 
views are being conducted across both 
Campuses amongst students, staff and 
faculty to try and determine how cul- 
tural background affects learning, 
defining acculturation difficulties, and 
generally truing to gather as much in- 
formation as possible related to helping 
international students and the Concordia 
community understand each other better. 


A Reminder - Our Fifth Annual Pro- 
fessional Development Workshop for 
Faculty will be held on campus this 
year. 


Date: June 16 - 20 


Fee: $25.00 for Concordia 
faculty. 


ALSO - for administrators - NTL 
will be sponsoring the workshop 
"Organization and Personal Deve- 
lopment for Educators". 


Date: July 28 - August 2. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


This program will provide skill and 
knowledge in organizational and 
personal dynamics for persons 

who are in administrative roles in 
higher education. They will gain 
understanding of why organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals be- 
have as they do and how one can 
intervene to increase effective- 
ness and satisfaction. A major 
focus will be on the integration 
of personal and organizational 
needs. Participants will explore 
their own interpersonal and 
leadership styles and will be 
esposed to alternative styles. 
Skills and concepts applicable 

to conducting faculty and 
administrative development pro- 
grams will receive particular 
emphasis. 


The program will focus on the 
following areas: 


Organization Development and 
Change: Diagnosing organizations, 


improving performance, applying 
change strategies that succeed 
and last; 


annonce... 


Group Process: Understanding groups, build- 
ing teams, improving committees, creating 
and using support groups; 


Personal Growth:Planning for life and 
work, exploring personal styles, dealing 
with stress. 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


The program will benefit part-time or 
full-time administrators in higher educ- 
cation. Deans, assistant deans, program 
directors, persons involved in faculty 

or staff development, departmental chair- 
persons, committee chairpersons, or in- 
ternal consultants will find the work- 
shop helpful. 


METHODOLOGY 


All parts of the program will combine pre- 
sentation of concepts with experiental 
learning methods. There will be structured 
exercises, unstructured discussions, lec- 
tures, role playing, case studies, and 
consulting on participants own situations. 


STAFF 


Walter Sikes, Ph.D., President, Centre for 
Creative Change. 


Barbara Benedict Bunker, Ph.D., Director of 
the Doctoral Training Program and Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. 


Jack Lindquist, Ph.D., Director, Institute 
for Academic Improvement, Memphis State 
University. 


COST: Tuition $425. Room and meals (est.) 
$150. 


LOCATION: Bethel, Maine. 
For further information: 
NTL Institute. P.0. Box 9155, Rosslyn 


Station, Arlington, Virginia, 22209 
Tel. (703)527-1500. 


